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THE CIRCULAR, 

Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible. and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however. is to give its readers also a suppiy of general jn- 
gelligence, and the news of the day. 

Teums—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annsm to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers willbe sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
ura usacopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
end the simple order. * Discontinue.’ 
Address THE CIRCULAR, Oneida 
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> oro wre Peo age 
Che Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Nursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 


Fruitsin their season, at the Community Gardens. 
H Tuacker, Superintendent. 





SteeleTraps of the most approved Descriptions, 
tor froutier and western Lrapping, manufactured 
by tae Community, 

38. Newnouse, Superintendent. 

Garden-ifoes: A new and very complete arti- 
civ cailed tue ScurvLe Hox, is manutacvured and 
vitered to the gardening public as above. 


Se wingeSilks: Merchants and Traders supptied 
Wibu vue Varivds kinds of American munulacture, 
wb Walviesale brices. 

aA. W. Vann, U HH. Mitten, C. Oups, Ag nis. 

Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
alaudiavcure, Trou carefully selected stock. 
Mercuaiits supplied. 

ai. W. BuRNHAM, 
Mes. BE. Wauuire.ep, 

Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
siyles, aud tuvruughly made. 

Mus. 3. Van Veuzun, Superintendent. 


i Superintendents, 
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Paimeleal thats manufactured and for sale at 


tue Uvsiuduuicy. : 
alus. A. U. Sears, Superintendent. 
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Milling ; Cusiom work done as usual at the 
Vuwauuity Urist-mill, 
D. J. Wat, Miller. 
dob-Priniing: most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the CincuLar Office. 
Designing aud Wood-Engraving by Ee. H. 
De Larre, Uneida Association. 
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Orders in any of the above branches 
muy ve addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 


Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. ¥. 





YFPutney Commune. 
GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 
fag andi Milling. Address, 


M. L. WORDEN, .... PUINEY, VT. 





Walingfora Comrune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 
AR. ALLEN, .. . WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: 
an vetavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilstion from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting. 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
a atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fenied by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; ‘(2a and 3rd) of the 


Oxetpa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


sa@~Past Voluines of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
sbove Publications may be seut by mail to all 
parts of the country. 


tax Persons writing to us on business con- 
aected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their mame, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly ae possible. 


Hymn of the City. 
BY W. C. BRYANT. 
Not in the solitude 

Alone may man commune with Heaven, or see 
Only in savage wood 

And sunny vale the present Deity ; 
Or only hear His voice 

Where the winds whisper, and the waves rejoice. 


Even here do I behold 

Thy steps, Almighty !—here, amidst the crowd 
Through the great city rolled, 

With everlastiag murmur deep and loud— 
Choking the ways that wind 

*Mongst the proud piles, the work of human kind 


Thy golden sunshine comes 
From oe round heaven, and on their dwellings 
ies, 
And lights their inner homes ; 
For them thou fillst with air the unbounded 
skies, 
And givest them the stores 
Of ocean, and the harvests of its shores. 


Thy spirit is around, 

Quickening the restless mass that sweeps along ; 
And this eternal sound— 

Voices and footfalls of the numberless throng— 
Like the resounding sea, 

Or like the rainy tempests, speaks uf Thee. 


And when the hours of rest 

Come, like a calm upon the mid-sea brine, 
Hushing its billowy breast, 

The quiet of that moment too is thine; 
It breathes of him who keeps 

The vast and helpless city while it sleeps. 





Confessions of a Spiritualist, 

Mr. Fishbough, who has been a somewhat 
noted advocate and apostle of Davie’s school of 
spiritualism, and as such had come into opposition 
to the Bible, has lately been led to recant his in- 
fidelity, and to warn spiritualists in a well writ- 
ten and convincing address, of the falsehood of the 
tendency which leads many of them from the Bi- 
ble. Mr. Fishbough speaks from experience, and 
his testimony in favor of the Bible, like evidence 
coming from an unwilling witness, is peculiarly 
noteworthy. After describing the arguments by 
which he, in common with the mass of spiritual- 
ists, had persuaded himself of his superiority to 
the Bible, he speaks of the causes and manner of 
his subsequent change as follows: 


“In amore careful investigation and an obser- 
vation of constantly developing fruits. [ was com- 
pelled to admit Uhat a negation of Bible teachings 
as paramount ty all that uppored them or were 
offered as a substitution for them, whether or 
iginating in the spiritual world or m any other 
source, unmistakably tende* to irreligion in feel- 
ing and practice. [ saw that in proportion asa 
feeling opposed or indifferent to Bible teachings 
touk possession of the mind, the idea of a personal, 
over-ruling God receded, and man was brought 
down to the plane of an external naturalism in 
which the highest recognized rule uf life consiaed 
ina judicious devotion to self-interest and self: 
gratification, rather than in the love and obedi- 
ence of a God whose active presence, and cogni- 
zance of our states were not recognized. * * * 
I saw that in the absence of a God to worship 
and wbey, these anti-biblical teachings insidiously 
tended to self deification, to beget a pride of self- 
derived power, and mtelligence, foster the lust for 
selfish glory and for dominion over the human 
mind and body; and I was compelled to believe 
that if they were to become universally prevalent, 
and were fully and without restraint carried out 
to their ullimate results, they would divide hu- 
manity into lordly, despotic, sensual and godless 
hierophants on the one hand, and obsequious, 
sycophantic, man-worshiping and demon-worship- 
ing slaves on the other. 

“Of some of these results I was compelled to 
witness the initial exemplifications among certain 
portions of those who had received the new faith, 
or rather wun-faiti; and yet these un-biblical and 
anti-biblical spiritual teachings were searched in 
vain to find one single principle which necessarily 
rebuked or prohibited either of these evils! * * 
And jn this connection I will publicly confess 
with deep self-abasement, that when the day of 
trial came, and | was forced to institute a careful 
interior self-examination, I found the seeds of 
evil had been insidiously and widely disseminated 
in my own soul by these doctrines, and which, if 
they had not been discovered and 1 ooted out, must 
ultimately have developed in my own external life 
some of the forms of infernalisw above referred 
to. I shrank with abhorrence from the foes which 
under the specious garb of fmends, 1 found I had 
unwittingly admitted to the sanctuary of my own 
soul. I was reluctantly compelled to acknowl- 
edge that there must be something radically wror 
in the structure and animus of a philosophy whic 
did nat condemn if it did not: positively counte- 
nance such things. My. rational powers, however, 
were as yet inadequate to grapple with the spe- 
cious logic by which this philosophy was snpport- 
ed, or to discover precisely where the wrong lay. 
Thus involved in darkness, I became gloomy, 








despondent and unhappy. I applied to spirits for 


res a 


light ; their responses were contradictory, and T 
therefore could accept the testimony of neither 
without proof, which proof they could not afford 
tomy satisfaction. | was amazed and shocked 
to discover at almost every interview I had with 
the anti-bible spirits, some incidental evidences 
of lying, deception or malignity—characteristics 
which were altogether absent from those who 
took the opposite view. 

“T was therefore lett without a guide in my 
own deep sense of self-insufficiency, and, utterly 
despairing of aid from any other quarter, was 
forced to call for light upon that God in whose 
personal cognizance of man’s wants and prayers | 
could as yet but faintly beheve. I, however, ex- 
perienced but little relief until one night, in the 
autumn of 1849. after my family retired to bed, 
as I was sitting at a late hour agonizing over my 
utterly unsettled and desolate state of mind, 
vainly straining every faculty to catch some ray 
of light which might lead me out of the gloomy 
labyrinth of doubts and uncertainties—the 
thought occurred to me (« kind, loving angel 
brought it, no doubt) that amid this madly rolling 
vcean on which I had been tossed to and fro with- 
out being able to help myself, there was at least 
one firm rock on which | could plant my feet and 
fvel safe, and that was the sermon on the mount. 
{ saw that I had erred in praying for more intel- 
lectual light rather than for holiness of heart, 
while I already had light before me which [ did 
not adequately use in the practical purposes of a 
puse and heavenly life. I opened the New Testa- 
ment, and slowly read the fifth, sixth, and sev- 
enth chapters of Matthew’s gospel, at the same 
time carefully looking within myself to see how 
my interior condition and outer life tallied with 
the principles there set forth. [ was amazed to 
discover so many deficiencies where | had before 
vainly imagined all was comparatively good; and 
as | resolved to unconditionally and unreservedly 
surrender inyself for all future time to the gov- 
ernment, so far as in me lay, of principles which 
I felt were so holy, so pure, so divine, a moun- 
tain-weight, which before had pressed my spirit 
to the earth seemed instantly to roll away, and I 
could look up into the clear, beautiful heavens, and 
feel, as it were, the loving heart-throbs of God 
and his angels responsive to my own. And I 
know there was that mght joy in heaven more 
than over ninety and nine just persons that need 
no repentance. 

© Still, I was not yet made to see the specific 
nature of the errors which. from their practical 
fruits and other considerations, I felt must be 
somewhere involved in my pre-established theo- 
ries, Indeed, | was no more anxious for ime- 
diate light on those points; but felt the peaceful 
assurance that so soon as | had, by suitable pro- 
bation, shown myself faithful to the hght T al- 
ready had, more light would be given me. and 
that too, just so fast as it might be needed for 
the uses of a truly spiritual and divine life — 
Some six weeks or two monihs after this, I awoke 
one morning about three o'clock. and while my 
mind was in an unusually clear and passsive state, 
I was led, (by a divinely spiritual influence, 1 be- 
lieve,) to a view concerning the person and of- 
fice of Jesus Christ, which, irrespective of the 
autbority of any human or spirit teachers, I in- 
stantly perceived in its own light to be (to me) 
self-evidently true; and this truth has ever since 
exerted a deeper and more salutary influence 
over me than any other truth, or L may alinest 
say, ail other truths put togecher, and simply be- 
cause it is the center of all other truths respect- 
ing man’s relations to God and the means of re- 
generation.” 


This testimony, so far asgt makes for the Bibie, 
is good, incontrovertible ; 4; though Mr. Fish- 
bough in the course of his article seems te attach 
himself to Swedenborg’s system of treating the 
Bible, which is a net, in our opinion, little better 
than that of infidelity, it does not invalidate the 
substantial part of his evidence, that there is no 
folly like the conceit which assumes to look down 
upon the Bible. 





Conversation. 

Ae we advance in our experience, and 
acquaintance with Christ and spiritual 
things, we see more and more the neces- 
sity of being chaste in our conversation. 
We find that our words have a powerful 
effect on our spirits, either for good or 
evil ; that they either result in weakness, 
and barrenets to our souls, or are a means 
of life, health, and strength. Solomon 
says, ‘ Whoso keepeth his mouth and his 
tongue, keepeth his soul from trouble; 
‘A wholesome tongue is a tree of 
life ;’ and again, ‘The tongue of 
the wise is health.’ Those who have 


point have observed, that after having 
been tempted into superficial and frivo- 
lous conversations, they experience an 
emptiness,—a sinking sensation at the 
centre of life, similar to that produced 
by hunger ; and it is true that the life 
is in this way wasted, and the earnest 
soul hungers for nourishment,—for the 
‘sincere milk of the word, that it may 
grow thereby.’ By having our conversa- 
tion ‘in heaven,’ as Paul says, this hun- 
ger is gratified, and our souls are nour- 
ished and made fat. Thus we see more 
and more the importance of seeking ‘ those 
things which are above,’ in our words as 
well as in our deeds. It is good to re- 
fresh our minds often with Paul’s exhor- 
tation,—‘ Whatsoever ye do in word or 
in deed, do all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, giving thanks to God and the Fa- 
ther by him.’ 





The +1 Can’ts.? 

The * I can’ts’—are numerous and ubiqui- 

tous. Their numbers are astonishing. A cu- 
rious statistician. estimates that about one-half 
of the ebildren, born into the world, are tur- 
nished by nature with a remarkable lingwal fa- 
cility for the utteranee of this brief and coward- 
ly sentence. Neither time or experienee en- 
ables them to abolish from their vocabulary 
these fatal words, and from the cradle to tho 
grave, they drag a slip-ghod life spent im ac- 
complishwg nothing, from the fact that they 
lack the energy and will necessary to aecom- 
lish. 
' These human drags are recognizable any- 
where, under any circumstanecs, and in what- 
ever garb. In the palace, but more often in 
prison, especially in such enlightened States as 
ours, where prisons serve as welcome refuge to 
many of them, who are too utterly worthless 
to get theiz own living, and therefore foree 
their creditors to get it for them. And with 
this exception, we can see no other humane 
purpose in a debtor’s prison. Of the regal and 
ducal ‘I can’ts,’ history furnishes too many ex- 
amples to need illustration at our hands, Of 
titled members of the order, of lower degree, 
the world is cursed with a less number than 
formerly, for the reason that the race is dying 
of mere inanity ; but in the great world, among 
the masses, it is astonishing what a host of 
drones share the honey of the bees’ gathering. 
Regarding everything they do as a hardship, 
looking upon Jabor as an evil, it seems to be & 
sort of moral duty with such men to do as little 
as possible, and get all they can for it. -‘I 
can’t,’ is their shibboleth and shicld. Propose 
to them the accomplishment of whatever new 
work, anything out of the beaten track, any 
little addition to what they Aare done, and see! 
how like trained jackdaws—their beaks fly 
open—without a moment’s consideration of the 
possibility or desirability of the doing—and, 
out it comes! like the ‘pretty Polly!’ of a pet 
parrot—‘I can’t.’ 

We have said—voun may know them every- 
where, in the legislative halls, on the battle- 
field, in the council-chamber, at the bar, in the 
countivg-house, in the studio, at the bench, or 
in the furrow, for they are spawned everywhere; 
andamong all classes of industrials--merchants 
or mechanics, you may know ‘I can’t’—ns 
well by what he does, as by what be will 
not try todo; anda miserable—mumbling— 
mealy-mouthed—mountain-raising, and mole- 
hill moving mummy of a man, will you find him 
in any of these pursuits. He is always for delay. 
* He has’nt time, or he has’nt tools; he lacks 
means ; or he must have more help ;’ you ‘ had 
better wait,’ or he knows ‘it is impossible ;’ 
anything rather then do ss. ‘I'll try!” never 
comes into his head, as it did into Capt. 
Bragg’s ; to try being just what he wishes to 
escape from; while to say ‘1 can’t,’ is the 
easiest, as well asthe meanest method of ao- 
complishing his desires. 

*] cant,’ isa humbug and a nuisance, and 
society ought to make him sensible of the fact, 
by kieking him without its pale. All things 
are pessible-~-to God! and of the countless 
things possible to man, through the right use 
of the gifts He has bestowed upov him, not 





watched their own experience on this 


one in » hundred have yet been accomplished , 
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mvriads of failures resulting from the soulless 
efforts and combined blunderings of the inan- 
imate host of ‘I can’ts.’ A boy, of sound 
body and mind, ought to be punished every 
time he used the phrase; by the adoption 
of which salutary corrective, the number of the 
men who will use it can materially be dimin- 
ished. ‘ Can’t,’ is the most contemptible com- 
bination of letters known to the English scbol- 
ar; and it may be safely assumed that neither 
Altred, nor Arkwright; Milton, nor Maury ; 
Washington, nor Whitney ; Girard, nor Astor, 
nor any other among the glorious galaxy of de- 
terminate i.dustrial stars, ever yet recognized 
the canting use to which the phrase is put by 
such as we deseribe.——-Hunt’s Morals for Mer- 
chants. 
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Our Faith not Vain, 
Notwithstanding our faith in Christ's power 
to overcome disease and death, and notwithstand- 
ing vur belief m the practical applicatien of this 
tesurrection-principle to believers in this world, 
we have, since the time of our earliest organiza- 
tion as an Association, been exposed to the oc- 
casional loss of a member, by the invasion of the 
last enemy.’ True, such occurrences are by no 
means frequent ; and, a8 a general rule, health 
and pesurrection-hope prevail among us: yet the 
deaths which have taken place have been suffi- 
eient to produce doubting and questioning as to 
the reality of their faith on the part of weak be- 
lievers outside of our own circle, and sneers among 
our enemies. The suggestion naturally enough 
occurs: If our faith is what it purports to be, 
and Christ is really available tu us as a Savior 
from death, why this yielding before the enemy ? 
why this sinking into silence and invisibility by 
those who believe in Christ’s saving power? Is 
not, aitcr all, our belief a mistake, and is not our 

faith vain? 

Such conclusions as these we encounter from 
time to time; buta little sober reflection will 
show them tu be mistaken, and not necessarily 
derived from the premises. We are engaged, as 
soldiers, in the great warfare of good aainst evil ; 
of God against Satan; of life against death. The 
victory, however it may be delayed, is certain. 
There-is no doubt as to the ultimate issue of the 
confliet—good, being the strongest power, must 
inevitably triumph. But history records no in- 
stance of a signal victory, preceded by a long and 
deadly combat, without loss to the victors as well 
as to the vanquished. The more protracted and 
fierce the struggle, the more soldiers ‘aust fall. 
Precisely so in the great conflict between good 
and evil—the most protracted and fierce that the 
universe has ever known—that in which, of all 
others, the ground is contested inch by inch, and 
in which the adversary shows himself skillful, 
daring, and ingenious. It is not to be supposed 
that a bloodless victory will be obtained. Sol- 
diers must fall; and because such is the case, it 
is not for us to lay down our arms, and resign 
our cause a8 unsound. Just so surely as there is 
a God in heaven, who is supremely good and 
powerfal, just so certain is it, that the power of 
the last enemy will be broken, and his hold re- 
taxed on those whom God loves; and if, in the 
eontest necessary to ubtain this result, every in- 
dividual among us falls, and disappears from 
earthly existence, this truth will none the less 
stand and prevail. God will have a church on 
this earth—and that, we confidently hope, ere 
tong—which will be on all points impregnable to 

the assaults of the death-principality. 

Again, we have unreservedly devoted ourselves 
to the service of Christ. We are his servants, 
and he is our sovereign and king. If then, he in 
his providence secs that we can serve his cause 
better in another sphere—if he has work for us 
¢o do in another world, it is his privilege to re- 
move us thither; and we should not repine, or 
impugn the justice of the act. There is work to 
he done in Hades; the partition-walls between 
the spiritual and temporal existences are to be 
broken down; and laborers are needed on both 
sides. The church in Hades is to meet the 
«bureh on this earth; and to do this, obstructions 
must be removed on the part of each. If workers 
are few in the invisible church, and their hands 
need strengthening, death may be ued as a mcans 
of removal—a transposition of forces to the spot 
where they are most needed. 

Such are some of the considerations which, in 
the thickest of the conflict, strengthen and en- 





over death. Other testimony in abundance might 
be adduced on the side of resurrection. We 
might present instances of miraculous recovery 
from serious illness; of persons snatched from 
the very jaws of death by the power of faith; of 
the reinoval of chronic and deep-seated diseases, 
by the influx of resurrection-vitality. Circum- 
stances multiply among us, attesting our faith as 
not vain, or our labor fruitless. And as the 
dawn of the resurrection-morning opens upon us, 
we sce decisive symptoins of the near approach of 
the day when ‘mortality shall be swallowed up 
of life.’ 


The Presidential Broll. 

We throw down the Tribune and the Nation- 
al Democrat, almost with a vow not to read an- 
other line of politics till the election is over; for 
in this blastand counter-blast of parties struggling 
for the mastery, it is perfectly evident that some- 
body lies tremendously. Both cannot be right. 
and cannot even be honest; there is rank dis- 
honesty and moral corruption in the party spirit 
which one sees now straining every resource, not 
for truth, but to win. Whichever side carries tho 
day, men will be defiled; and not much can be 
hoped for the truth from party victories gained in 
such a way. 

And yet there is something more sublime in 
the present issue, than has been seen in a presi- 
dential contest before. Heretofore the issue has 
been made on points of policy, finance, foreign 
relations, &c., on which the North and Souta were 
each divided, and contributed a section to both 
sides ; but now the issue is one of vital self-reform, 
relating to liberty and slavery ; and North and 
South are ranged in almost unbroken antagonism. 

‘Why do not you rally with the North, and 

vote for Fremont and Freedom?’ is the question 
that is put to us, and that fills the air. Because, 
in the first place, we are not satisfied that the 
success of that party would effect what is claimed 
for it, the inauguration of freedom ; and secondly, 
because we are not satisfied that the nation and 
government, as such, are worth saving, if it were 
possible. It looks to us as though God does not 
design to perpetuate and prosper a government 
that has been built upon the wrongs of the Indi- 
ans and negroes—a hypocritical, infidel, God-for- 
getting, cannon-ball-ruling corporation. We 
have no hope of its reform; its character is fixed 
and hardened, and if Fremont is elected, we 
should expect that he would fall under it rather 
than that he would make it different. 1n shurt, 
we expect that things relating to the United 
States Government will grow worse before they 
grow better, and in this view, Buchanan’s election 
will not grieve us much. 
As politicians, we must look for a deeper remedy 
than ‘Fremont and freedom.’ We rejoice to see 
the masses stirred up morally, and thrown back 
upon a congideration of foundation principles as 
they are in the present contest ; but to our in- 
sight this is but a preparation for a spiritual 
work—a national conviction and conversion to 
God; and this must be the ultimate remedy.— 
We think we can serve the country better by 
holding up ina quiet way by word and example, 
Christ as a complete saviour, than by hurrahing 
for any presidential candidate. 








A Step Forward. 

Probably no political crisis in the history of 
our country is fraught with so powerful and in- 
tense feeling as the pres@ft. As an index of this, 
we observe the mingling in the political arena of 
men and journals hitherto devoted exclusively to 
literature and religion. It is a sign of the times 
to see such papers as the Independent, Evange- 
list, and others of similar character, and such men 
as Wm. H. Fry, Geo. W. Curtis, and Parke God- 
win, who have till now lived principally in the 
world of literature and art, lay aside their conser. 
vative inactivity, and plunge into the thickest of 
the cunflict. 

The movement, so far as it goes, augurs well; 
and, we hope, will not stop with the termination 
of the election-struggle. The deman‘ for reform, 
which has induced these spectators to buckle on 
their armor, is urgent in.more departments than 
simply that of politics and government. Let 
these new champions arm themselves, not only 
against slavery-oppression, but against covetous. 
ness; marriage-exclusiveness; love of money; 
love of pow « and place; and the horde of evils 
which root and center in the demon selfishness.-— 
There is more veal need of service here, than in 
repelling the encroachments of the slavery-power. 
These primary evils overcome, slavery, which, 
after all, is only an outgrowth and external mani- 
festation, will take care of itself. The surest wa 





‘Purage our faith in the reality of Christ’s power 


to fell the tree is to strike at the root, 








Education Complete. 

Very much of the narrow-mindedness and sec 
tionalism which is current in the society of our 
day, may with little difficulty be traced to a false 
system of education. Men are taught to make a 
iife-long business of one thing—to concentrate the 
attention of a life-time upon a single object, to 
the exclusion of others equally goud, and equally 
necessary toa perfect education. Thus. the farm- 
er tills the sround; the carpenter wields his 
plane and chisel; the blacksmith his hammer ; 
and neither knows or cares to understand the 
business of the other, so long as his own trade is 
sufficiently lucrative. Among the educated class- 
es, the partition is equally strong; and especially 
su is that which separates them from the working 
public. It is, in fact, a point of aristecratic com- 
placency, to know nething about, work, except 
distantly and theoretically; and the more suc- 
cessful the calling, the greater is the demand for 
exclusiveness. 

That education, with such an end in view, and 
under the guidance of such a dominant public 
opinion, should exercise a narrowing and illiber- 
alizing influence upon its subjects, is not surpris- 
ing. We doubt not that, asa general rule, the 
mind which is accustomed to think of itself as 
destined only to swing the hammer or follow the 
plough during life, is equally contracted in its 
views of the higher, spiritual life. The falsity in 
the one case is the parent of falsity in the other; 
the two act reciprocally, and strengthen each 
other in the wrung. 

‘We want well-grown men,’ is the cry of the 
reform press, And what is a ‘ well-grown man ?’ 
Common senée replies, that it is one who is prac- 
tically efficient in every branch of usefulness, 
whether it consists in framing laws or framing 
houses; in forging iron and stecl, or ideas. A 
man is bui a fraction of what he should be, so 
long as he can operate successfully in but a single 
sphere. His complete development requires that 
he should be able to write an editorial leader, and 
handle the sledge with equal facility; deliver a 
scientific address, and plow an acre of ground 
with the same workmanlike ability. An educa- 
tion which would impart instruction in all the 
interests of life, instead of narrowing the atten- 
tion to a select few, would be truly universal, and 
would go far toward developing the perfect man. 

Political economists and thinkers are not blind 
to this dwarfing of men by the incessant wearing 
of business-monotony. Hear Emerson, speaking 
of the condition of the working classes in Eng- 
land; 

“The machine unmans the user. What he 
gains in making cloth, he loses in general power. 
There should be temperance in cake cloth, as 
Well as in eating. Aman should not be a silk- 
worm, nor a nation a tent of caterpillars. The 
robust rural Saxon degenerates in the mills to 
the Leicester stockinger, to the imbecile Manches- 
ter spinner,—far on the way to be spiders and 
needles. The incessant repetition of the same 
hand-work dwarfs the man, robs him of his 
strength, wit, and versatility, to make a pin- 
polisher, a buckie-maker, or any other specialty ; 
and presently, in a change of industry, whole 
towns are sacrificed like ant-hills, when the fash- 


ion of shoe-strings supersedes buckles, when cot- 
ton takes the place of linen, or railways of turn- 


pikes, or when commons are enclosed by landlords. 
hus society is admunished of the mischief of the 
division of labor, and that the best political econ- 
omy is care and culture of men; for, in these 
crises, all are ruined except such as are proper 
individuals, capable of thought, and of new choice, 
and the application of their talent to new labor.” 

This is a picture ef the English artisan; and 
the great superiority of the American over the 
British nation lies in this very point,—in their 
greater versatility and readiness to turn from 
one thing to another. The same fixedness and 
unimpressibility to change, which is described in 
the above extract as the characteristic of the 
English worker, is also the distinguishing feature 
of the entire nation, from the lord to the lowest 
peasant. Their course lies in one direction, and 
in one only ; and if perforce they are turned aside 
from this, they are lost, and wander hither and 
thither, not knowing whether to turn to the right 
hand or to the left. It is seen in their moral and 
religious character. Sct, determined, they reject 
everything which does not accommodate itself to 
the narrowness of their vision; and if, asa nation, 
they are most enlightened, they are, as a nation, 
inaccessible to any truth, which should threaten 
te demolish their antiquated dogmas. 


But we digress. The conditions of a universal 
education, as we have suggested, are hardly with- 
in the reach of society, under its present organi- 
zation. The question, ‘How shail I get a living ?’ 
—that omnipresent spectre, which stands between 
eo many hfe-long desires and their gratification— 





must first be asked; and the answer is unfavora- 


ble. Undoubtedly, as society exists, a umversai 
education is incompatible with pecuniary profit. 
The man who would become wealthy—who would 
prosper, and accumulate to himself the comforts 
and power which riches yicld—must starve rine- 


tenths of his nature to feed the remainder. And 
so the world goes. 
But there is yet another view. The idea of a 


universal education presupposes an entire social 
reorganization. It presupposes a condition where- 
in the question of livelihoed shall not be primary, 
but shall rank as subordinate to the educational 
interest, Such a condition Bible Communism 
affords. Ranking education in fellowsh p with 
God and the heavens as primary, and being re- 
deemed from the curse of slavish labor, whose 
gospel is, ‘Seek first how to get a living,’ instead 
of ‘Seek first the king‘lom of heaven and its 
righteousness,’ we find ourselves led, as a neces- 
sary result, into all available kinds of usefulness. 
And so far from detracting from our business- 
efficiency, it rather stimulates it. Frequency of 
change adds great attractive power to labor, and 
the advan.ages uf combination are such that no 
loss is felt by it. Any lack of practice in new 
businesses is amply compensated by the enthusi- 
asm of change, and with the increase of labor 
experience is matured, and all its good results 
secured. 


Eveuts of the Weck. 

Politics and the elections are of course the 
topics most discussed by the public. In reference 
to which little need be said, as nu notieable eveut 
has transpired. Rumors of a cvalition between 
the Buchanan and Fillmore parties have startled 
the Republicans somewhat, and incited them to 
new activity. The noisy, turbulent curren. rolls 
on, boiling and foaming to its destination. 

Illus:rative of the excitement of party-feeling, 
isan incident which recently occurred. Presi- 
dent Pierce is about to visit Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, his former residence: and in anticipation 
ot his coming, a meeting of citizens was held in 
that place, to make arrangements for giving him 
areception. But the movement was opposed by 
the majority ; who, by a vote of four tuone, resolved 
in disapprobation of his official career, that ‘it 
is inexpedient to tender President Pierce a pub- 
lic reception on his coming visit to the city’— 
Failing in this, delegations are to visit Concord 
feom the democracy of Boston and adjoining 
cities, to welcome him home. 

Arrivals from California report that the Vigi- 
lance Committe of San Francisco, having fulfilled 
the object of their organization, have dissolved 
and subsided into private life. As a closing dem- 
onstration, the head-quarters of the Committee 
were throwa open for tho inspection of the pub- 
lic. From the descriptions given in the Califor- 
nia papers, we judge that this event excited con- 
siderable interest, and satisfied much curiosity 
among the inhabitants of San Francisco. 

Kansas affairs remain without very much change. 

Gov. Geary seems inclined, on the whole, to favor 
the Missourians, and reports reach us that he has 
issued orders for the arrest of Gen. Lane. Law- 
rence has been menaced by 2,500 Missourians 
who, however, retired without doing serious mis- 
chief. Lane has left the territory. 
The papers give details of a steamboat catas- 
trophe on Lake Michigan, which rivals the Hen- 
ry Clay disaster. The steamer Niagara, bound 
from Collingwood to Chicago, was burnt when 
about a mile and a half from shore, and sixty-six 
fives lost. From 150 to 175 passengers were on 
board at the time of the accident. 

Several arrivals have occurred, from Europe, 
but bring no news of much importance. Details 
of the coronation ceremonies of the Emperor of 
Russia are given at length in the English papers, 
Accounts reach us of a royalist ‘insurrection at 
Neufchatel, Switzerland; being, as near as we 
can ascertain, an attempt to overthrow the exist. 
ing republic, and substitute a royalty. The en- 
deavor failed, however, and the royalists were 
defeated. 








MISCELLANY. 

.--- Mrs. Stowe’s new novel, ‘ Dred,’ has been 
dramatized, and is now performed at the Nationa! 
Theatre, New York. Little Cordelia Howard, 
who personated Eva with so much success in 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ is transformed into a negro 
boy in this new drama, and is said by the critics to 
play her part with much grace and naturalness, 

.---A prodigious quantity of oil is expressed 
from flaxseed, or what is now generally known 
in trade as linseed, the whole of which, with 
scarce the exception of a single gallun, is used in 
the painting business. There are from ten to fifteen 
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or water-power, working day and night, and each 
producing, on an average, prcbably as much as 
1,000 gallons per 24 hours. One establishment 
makes 2,000 gallons a day regularly. The seeds, 
which are small and flat, closely resembling a 
bedbug in general appearance, are in great part 
imported, a large quantity coming from China. 
The cakes of mealy material, which remain after 
grinding and pressing, are mostly eonsumed in 
England, where they are valued as feed for 
horses and cattle. The cakes are worth for this 
purpose about $55 per tun. 

.... The Annual Fair of the American Insti- 
tute 1s now in session at the Crystal Palace. New 
York. The papers mention it as surpassing in in- 
terest any previous Fair which the Institute has 
held. Among other objects of interest on exhi 
bition, we notice an invention called a ‘f.rm 
well ;’ enabling cattle coming to a well to drink, 
w draw their own water. “The simple weight 
of the cattle serves, in this invention, to perform 
all the labor of raising the water. A platform 
by the side of the well is hinged on one side, and 
suspended by a rope on the other. As the animal 
comes to drink, his weight, pulling the rope, turns 
the shaft and brings up the bucket, to spill itself 
intu the trough. Means are provided, by a leaky 
air cushion underneath the platform, for prevent- 
ing damage from the violent motions either of 
the animal or of the machinery.” 

...-If floating palaces are the invention of 
Republican America, Imperial France has the 
credit of originating a palace on wheels. The 
train in which the Emperor recently journeyed 
consisted of six saloon cars, connected by means 
of bridges. The first car contained the officers 
of the Imperia! household; the second served as 
a dining room; this was followed by a platform, 
decorated with flowers, and furnished with set- 
tees, to resemble a terrace—the artificial garden 
surrounded by fanciful light iron railing ; sur- 
muunting this terrace was a tent, made of light 
material, whose folds were ample enough to enclose 
the entire platform. Following this came the car 
of the Emperor and Empress, built in the style 
of « vaulted room, a gilt crown covering the peak 
of the roof. The next car was the Imperi:! sleep- 
ing apartment, which was followed by the car of 
the Imperial prince, his cradle being a contrivance 
fashioned like a hammock. The fifth car contain- 
ed the ladies attached to the person of the Em- 
press and the Prince, and the last cuntained the 
servants of the Imperial household.— Post. 

..-. The viceroy of Egypt has determined to 
establish steam communication between various 
points on the shores of the Red Sea, and has 
chartered a steam navigation company, with a 
capital of ten millions, of which the government 
will furnish three millions. The enterprise will 
be under the direction of Mustapha Bey, the 
nephew of theViceroy. 

.... A Dr. Terry of Detroit, has Leen experi- 
menting on a half tun’ of moss obtained in the 
Lake Superior region, and according to The Cleve- 
land Plaindealer, affirms that it makes beautiful 
white paper without any peculiar process. The 
moss is represented to exist in great quantities 
ou the Isle Royal and several other localities in 
the vicinity, and can be procured ata very mod- 
erate cost. 

...- The Westminster Review has recently pub- 
lished an elaborate article against the foreign mis- 
sionary system. The Review charges the mis- 
sionaries with presumption and narrowness in 
endeavoring to force their religion upon others, 
and with a meddlesome interference with the so- 
cial institutions of the countries whither they go. 
The subject excites considerable discussion among 
the papers. 

.... Prof. Loomis, in the preface to his recent 
work on Astronomy, states that ‘it is but twenty- 
five years since the first telescope, exceeding those 
of a portable size, was imported into the United 
States. Now we have one telescope which ac- 
knowledges no superior, and several which would 
be worthy of a place in the finest observatories in 
Europe.’ The manufacture of astronomical in- 
struments in this country, is said to be carried to 
a high state of perfection. 

..- Mrs. Stowe’s ‘Dred’ is meeting with a 
pecumary success which bids fair to rival ‘ Uncle 
Tom.’ It has been published in this country but 
fuurteen days, yet the publisher’s orders have 
reached the enormous number of 35,000 copies 
(70,000 volumes,) and from information received 
from Engl ind by the last steamer, the sale there 
seeins likely for atime to be equally great.— 
Messrs. Low & Son, the London publishers, had 
receive orders for nearly 40,000 copies in two 

weeks from the day of ite first issue.— Bus 











..--George Steers, the eminent ship-builder, 
died in New-York on Thursday last, in conse- 
quence of injuries received from being thrown 
from his wag 0. Mr. Steers was the builder of the 
yacht America, which gained the victory in the 
great yacht race at Cowes, in 1851. He was the 
originator of several improvements in marine 
architecture, and his labors in his art, have 
gone far towards raising the ideal of sailing ves- 
sels from the old fashioned, Dutch-built, tub- 
bowed ships, to the stately and graceful clippers 
which are the pride of the Awerican navy. The 
latest works of Mr. Steers are the steamers Niaga 
ra and Adriatic; the former a steam-frigate, con- 
tracted for by the government, and the latter de- 
signed for the Collins line of trans-Atlantic steam- 
ers. 

.... The Crystal Palace in Paris, in which the 

French Industral Exhibition was held, has been 
sold to the government, and the company dis- 


solved. It is supposed that the building will be 
taken down, and removed to some other lo- 
cality. 


...- Ona recent visit to Newport, Rhode Is 
land, where formerly there was resident a large 
body of Jews, we dropped into the Synagogue on 
the Jewish Sabbath, during the time of worship, 
where we found but a single Jew reading the He- 
brew law with a mournful cadence. The Syna- 
gogue is kept in capital order by a bequest of the 
late wealthy banker, Judah Touro, but the Jews 
have all scattered, and none were found, save this 
lonely ‘stranger,’ to keep up even the form of 
worship. The spectacle was a sorrowful and im-' 
pressive one, and awakened thoughts of those 
days in which the Jews were the chosen people, 
to whum were ‘committed the oracles of God,’ 
who maintained the true worship, but whose 
house has now become ‘desolate,’ on account of 
Him ‘who came to his own and his own received 
him not.’— Presbyterian. 


....To-day after sunset the first day of the 
month Tisri commences the Jewish year 5617.— 
The advent of the new year will be solemnly cel- 
ebrated by our fellow-citizens of the Jewish per- 
suasion, by a strict supension of business and la- 
bor on Tuesday and Wednesday next. These 
days are also celebrated as the first of the ten 
penitential days, which willend with the day of 
atonement on the tenth day of Tisri. The latter 
will be observed by a strict abstinence from 
food, from sunset until sunset.— Tribune, Mon- 
day, Sept. 29. 

....We cut the following story from an ex- 
change: Odessa and its neighborhood have been 
invaded by a host of locusts. A merchart of the 
place had invited a large party to a fete, and his 
grounds were brilliantly illuminated with colored 
lamps. The windows of the house were thrown 
open to admit the evening breeze, when all of a 
sudden a noise, resembling a rushing wind, was 
heard approaching, and the house and grounds 
were invaded by millions of locusts. Fireworks 
were discharged and thousand; killed by the 
guests ; but all was in vain. The ‘rooms in the 
house were filled by the insect invaders, and the 
guests were compelled to beat a hasty retreat, 
leaving the magnificent supper, which had been 
prepared for their consumption, in the possession 
of the enemy. 





An Oneida Jovrnal. 


Thursday, Sept. 25.—We are reminded, ainong 
other things, of the approach of winter, by the 
daily loads of coal that are being drawn and de- 
posited in a capacious bin, in the woud-shed ; and 
not only this, but these black, shining coals are 
suggestive of genial in-door warmth and comfort; 
and we lock forward to the winter, with its long 
evenings, with pleasant anticipations of fireside 
sociality, study, and general improvement. By 
the way, coal is our principal fuel, and is found 
more economical and pleasant than wood. It 
comes to us ready prepared for the tire; and the 
labor of tending the fires, and besides, supplying 
them with fuel, is much reduced by the use of coal ; 
we burn it without the unpleasant feeling we have 
in burning wood, that to procure it the earth has 
to be stripped and desolated. Report in the eve- 
ning from a member who attended the Oneida Co. 
Fair. Being out of the county, we were only en- 
titled to discretionary premiums. Several of 
these were awarded, and the garden products and 
manuiactures received a favorable notice. 

Saturday, 27.—One of September's delightful 
days. No frost has yet visited this section, (quite 
a remarkable exemption,) and the rain of the 
night seemed to restore nature’s waning beauty 
to spring-like verdure and freshness. Even ‘ love- 
ly May’ itself could hardly surpass the day 
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for beauty and exhilaration of atmosphere.— 
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Evening.—The subject of the evening meet- 
ings was made a topic of some conversation, 
with a view to devise some more systematic way 
of cunducting them, so as to secure an increase of 
interest, and edification. It was thought it would 
be profitable to review, and discuss fuundstion- 
principles, trusting the spirit of truth to reveal 
new depths of truth, and beauty inthem. It was 
also suggested that the true way of publishing 
the paper, was to make it a reflection of the ideas, 
experieme, &c., that are evolved in the meet- 
ings. The talk resulted in several volunteering 
to take turns, and be responsible for presenting 
some subject to the mecting for thought, and dis- 
cussion, when there were not other things to oc- 
cupy the attention, 

Monday, 29.—Making mortar, preparatory to 
plastering the new addition to the children’s 
house, reminds us of a discovery which our masons 
prize as highly as a California gold-hanter would 
the possession of a new and unworked mine. A 
sand bed of verv pure quality, and easily accessi- 
ble. has been exhumed in the side of a hill about 
eighty rods west of our dwelling. We value this 
acquisition all the more for having endured con- 
siderable tribulation from the use of poor sand, 
obtained elsewhere ; the mingling of which in our 
mortar has been the cause of much annoyance 
from bad walls and imperfect ceilings. ——The corn 
from several acres of land is being drawn together 
on the grass near the barn; and the farmers 
promise us a ‘husking-bee’ che first favorable op- 
portunity. ——Evening.—Our newspaper-report- 
er read from the Tribune, an account of the exist- 
ence of the yellow-fever in Willow place, Brook- 
lyn; a locality which will long be remembered by 
those of us who formerly resided there. Among 
those who have fallen victims to this epidemic we 
notice the names of two of our old neighbors.— 
Thankfulness was expressed at our timely removal 
froin such a pestilential neighborhood, to the sa- 
lubrious climate and uninfected atmosphere of the 
country.——Criticism of a young inusician, mainly 
in respect to his musical character. He was 
thought to be energetic and persevering, with a 
purpose to improve, and make the most of himself; 
but not sufficiently docile, tractable, and prompt 
to yield to the desires ofothers. If his execution 
in music is not entirely to his satisfaction, instead 
of doing his best, in simplicity, he is inclined to 
refuse to act at all; thereby oftentimes producing 
discord and dissatisfaction. It is a false princi- 
ple, whether applied to music, or any other de- 
partment of life, that if we cannot at first excel, 
and satisfy ourselves or others, we will do nothing. 
Perfection 1s only to be attained by incessant la- 
bor, and the discipline which we obtain through 
making mistakes. Every blunder we commit, in- 
stead of discouraging us, should incite us to more 
energy and enterprise ; for a mistake once com- 
mitted, the liability of its repetition is very much 
diminished. 

Tuesday, 30.—-Unintermitted rain from morn- 
ing till night. Rain on the roof when we rise in 
the morning, rain as we go to our dinner, and rain 
when we retire at night. The creek, which flows 
under the windows of our office, for the last six 
months so staid and quiet, now assumes quite a tur- 
bulent and angry appearance. Its waters are swol- 
len and turbid, and give evidence of their destruct- 
ive disposition, in the logs and other floating mat- 
ter which they bear rapidly byg Out-door business 
pretty much suspended ; while in-door avocations 
are pursued with reinforced strength.——Finish- 
ed our public reading of Emerson’s ‘ English 
Traits.’ This book is quite a model in point of 
style—terse, concise and compact, condensing as 
much thought into a sentence as the majority of 
writera would expend on a paragraph. As a 
work of art, it is nearly perfect; as a vehicle of 
thought and ideas, we should prefer to see more 
of the element of reverence, and fear of God, and 
less of the purely materialistic conception of man 
and his destiny. Mr. Emerson is evidently a 
warm admirer of the English, as a nation; his 
book conveys a certain impression of filial feeling 
toward tbe parent stock, which ie quite unique 
in American writers.——Evening.—It falling to 
the lot of Mr. B., in accordance with previous 
arringement, to furnish a subject for thought and 
discussion this evening, he introduced the subject 
of mutual edification, accompanied by appropri- 
ate remarks, which were followed by others.— 
Edification, with us, is not a matter of chance or 
impulse, but of necessity, It is really the mate- 
rial which builds up and confirms our spiritual 
organization, and which lies at the bottom of all 
our prosperity. The Association is the fruit of 
ideas. Doctrines, such as Salvation from Sin, 
Origin of Evil, &c., are the foundation un which 
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of summer-business is over, to direct a larger 
proportion of our attentiun toward cultivating 
our love for spiritual truth, and stirring one 
another up by testimony and exhortation. A 
influence may thus be generated which will tel 
decisively un all our interests, temporal as wel 
as spiritual. 

Wednesday, Oct. 1.—A genuine April day— 
marked by alternate sp: lls of sunshine and rain, 
together with a little hail. The trees are begin- 
ning to assume their autumn apparel; and the 
‘ dying splendor’ of the foliage grows daily more 
brilliant. Looking from our eastern window, we 
observe 8 party of masons at work ona circular 
edifice, promising. so nearly as we can judge from 
its incipient state, to resemble the round towers 
of the old Norman barons. Not, however, 
choosing to credit the impression that we are re- 
turning to the architecture of the feudal ages, we 
make inquiry as to the character of the structura, 
and find that it is intended for a coal-pit, in which 
to reduce to charcoal the fragments of wood 
which accumulate or our premises. The smaller 
parts of the pine stumps taken from the swamp, 
(of which, by the way, the stump-machine oper- 
atives report about fifty extracted,) are to be 
converted into coal by this means. The building 
is of brick, circular, about eight feet in diameter, 
and is to be of sufficient capacity to contain sev- 
enty-five bushels of coal. After supper, the 
first two chapters of Mrs. Sitowe’s new novel 
‘Dred.’ were read in the parlor. It promises to 
afford us considerable entertainment, if we may 
judge from the manner in which it opens. 








Correspondenee of the Circular. 
Drought at the West--Railroads, &c. 
Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio, Sept. 28. 

—-I left Cleveland yesterday mo-ning for Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., where I shall probably arrive to-mor- 
row night. The drought has been very severe in 
this State. Most of the corn I have seen on my 
entire route has been very light—nvt more than 
half a crop, if that. Apples aiso are very scarce 
in most placcs. Some pieces of corn seem literally 
dried up, and the pastures have been as dry as 
stubble. Within the past week, however, there 
have been several plentiful showers, which wil! 
probably help the fall feed some, and will be of 
great advantage to the newly sown wheat. The 
fire has done immense damage in many parts of 
this State and in Western New York. Large tracts 
of timber have been burnt over, orchards injured 
or destroyed, and quite a number of houses and 
barns burnt. I saw one piece of woods fallen flat, 
the fire having burned the soil from around: the 
roots of the trees, so that the wind could blow 
them down easily. 

Notwithstanding all these drawbacks, the in- 
habitants seem to be prosperous, and this shows 
the powerfully recuperative tendency of life and 
nature. Railroads have been and still are being 
built in almost every direction in the State, and 
the country isone vast net-work of iron rails. Most 
of these roads are, or will be, I think, paying 
concerns. It is truly astonishing what an amount 
of travel there is in almost every direction. Be- 
fore the era of railroads | suppose such an amount 
of traveling would have been ruinous from neglect 
of business; but now the facilities for cheap and 
rapid inter-communication are such that persons 
can afford to travel more than they once could. 

I see in this, and much else, the way rapidly 
preparing for the coming of the kingdum of God. 
Who will not say God speed, to all that will help 
along this event? This world ig a good enough 
heaven if the people were only good that are in it. 
But how to make them so, that is the thing! All 
the reforms of the day are professedly aiming at 
that end; but it seems strange that any sane per- 
son cun fail to see that there is no hope of succers 
till the axe is laid at the root of the tree—selfish- 
ness, or sin. While selfishness remains, the best 
one can hope for, isa well regulated Bedlam ; 
but once destroy selfishness, and the war of sepa- 
rate interests is at an end, and you have a ‘ heaven 
below.’ A. W. C. 


Spiritual Armor. 

We have had occasion to consider from 
time to time our liabilities from spiritual 
contagion, or from the evil that surrounds 
and comes upon us through atmospheric 
influences; and we have thought it ne- 
cessary sometimes to guard ourselves 
against these evils by more or less seclu- 
sion. This will do in 2 transition state, 
in which faith is weak, and we need some 








we are based. It is well, now that the pressure 


degree of outward salvation as well as in- 
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ward power. But after all, it will not do 
to content ourselves with such a weak 
state of spiritual health. We must not 
count oufselves to have apprehended sal- 
vation in Christ until we are able to live 
in any atmosphere that the powers of 
evil can produce, and not be oppressed 
by it, but oppress 7. That is the ulti- 
mate state—to be able to mingle with 
any society, and to any extent, and catch 
no disease from it. 

It is a state of weakness which exposes 
us fo spiritual colds and diseases from 
atmospheric influences; and although 
we may not be to blame for it, yet it is 
to be got rid of as soon as possible. The 
grace of God, indeed, tends to develop a 
keen sense of the good and evil in our- 
selves, and in society around us; and in 
this view it may be said to make us deli- 
cate, so that gross spirits and influences 
affect us more than they do many others. 
But if this were all its effect upon us, our 
position would certainly require a great 
deal of care to be comfortable. A stage 
of salvation, merely, in which we approach 
the refinement of heaven and at the same 
time are left open to the fire of hell, in 
such a world as this, would be, as to the 
present, at least, a dispensation of tor- 
ment and misery. But it is not necessa- 
ry to stop at that stage. The truth is, 
that with increased delicacy and refine- 
ment, a proper apprehension of Christ al- 
so gives us strength, toughness, and with- 
al a tightness and closeness of spirit. 

.The Christ-spirit gives strength of 
constitution—a robust vitality that will 
make ns like seamen. A sailor cares not 
for the heat or cold ; his life, as it were, 
protects itself; and all the outward ele- 
ments that beat on it are as nothing to 
it. Christ can give us the hardiness of 
the sailor, spiritually—his toughness of 
skin. What is true of our bodies, is 
certainly true by analogy at least, of our 
souls. And though our bodies are inter- 
nally delicate in structure—a congeries 
of exceedingly nicely constituted, sensi- 
tive organs, and an almost infinite multi- 
plicity of nerves, that are affected by ev- 
ery touch, yet on the other hand, this 
whole mass is covered and encircled by a 
skin of not so sensitive nature. When 
the skin is in a healthy condition it can 
come in contact with hard substances, 
and endure heat and cold, and not be se- 
riously affected by them. And the skin 
is of different degrees of toughness, ac- 
cording to the constitution and habits of 
the person. Sometimes the skin is dis- 
eased seriously, and the person feels as 
though his nerves were all bare. In oth- 
ers of different habits it is become hard 
and impervious. Now the salvation of 
Christ is one which gives us the inward 
purity and vitality of Christ ; and not 
only this, but with it the security and 
preservation of this purity by an out- 
ward envelop like the skin. If called on 
for scripture in favor of this idea, we 
may appeal to Paul, who says to the 
Ephesians, ‘ Put on the whole armor of 
God ;’ and again, ‘Take unto you the 
whole armor of God that ye may be able 
to stand in the evil day,’ and so on.— 
In old times, before men were acquainted 
with fire-arms, they wore iron armor 
which covered and protected the body, 
like the skin, from head to foot. When 
# person went into the army he put on 
his battle skin. So Paul exhorts believ- 


ness,’ ‘the shield of faith,’, the helmet 
of salvation,’ ‘the sword of the spir- 
it,’ &c, This is highly figurative lan- 
guage, yet we shall find that there is 
serious meaning in it, and that we must 
find out a way to put on this. battle- 
skin, in which we can come in contact 
with the worst of evil influences with- 
out receiving harm. 

Asan example of this kind of hardi- 
ness, Christ lived an appointed time in 
the world and was not cast down, or de- 
filed, or made discouraged or to act fool- 
ishly in any way. He mixed with all 
sorts of society, ate with publicans and 
sinners. His disciples, even, were by no 
means free from barbarism; he was 
surrounded often Ly hundreds and even 
thousands of worldly, unbelieving spirits 
—persons who followed him for ‘the 
loaves and fishes, —and_ he was surround- 
ed all the time by those who were con- 
stantly calling in question his righteous- 
ness ; yet he stood high and clear above 
all evil. 

Paul is a splendid example of the 

toughness of Christ. A great part of the 
time he had not even common-place socie- 
ty around him. He was shipwrecked, 
beaten and hustled about, and after he 
landed at Rome was chained to a soldier 
day and night, according to the Roman 
custom of securing prisoners. In this, 
and in every other condition, he preached 
the gospel-—fulfilled the word of God, and 
prevailed over all his enemies. The spirit 
of Christ in him fought and conquered 
all the devils that beset him, from Illyr- 
icum to Jerusalem. He fought the good 
fight of faith and failed not. Christ has 
the same invincible hardiness nowas then : 
and he can give us the same power of re- 
sistance that he did to Paul. 
Again, we shal] find that the health of 
our bodies as well as of our souls is at 
the mercy of spiritual influences, if we 
are without the armor of salvation.— 
There is no prospect for the salvation 
of our bodies if it depends on our keep- 
ing clear of the devilish influences that 
create disease. There is no hope for such 
a salvation in the world as it is, on any 
other principle than that established by 
Christ ;—‘They shall take up serpents, 
and drink any deadly thing, and it shal] 
not hurt them.’ We need not attempt 
to escape from disease as a man would pro- 
tect himself from cold, by covering him- 
self with a cloak and staying in the house ; 
for the devil is with great propriety called 
the ‘prince of the*power of the air ;’ and 
his spirit is really in contact with us as 
completely and constantly as the air we 
breathe. The very atmosphere is charged 
with poison, go where we will ; and that 
all the time. The mucous membrane— 
what may be called the inner skin of the 
body—is the part that is affected when 
we take cold. Here is where the life of 
the body presents itself most intimately 
and constantly to atmospheric influences, 
whether good or evil. It is into this 
part that God breathed the breath of 
life. It is the part, too, from which Jesus 
Christ breathed the Holy Ghost upon 
his disciples. This sensitive tissue is ex- 
posed continually to the breath of hell.— 
How are we going to be saved then un- 
less we can ‘take up serpents and drink 
deadly things’ without harm. 

Indeed, there is no hope of salvation 
in the world on the principle of running 








- ers to take the “breastplate of righteous- 


away from evil. Our only hope lies in 





getting into such communication with 
Christ that his spirit will be ‘in our bel- 
lies a fountain of living water,’—in being 
so full of the his spirit that we can eat 
poisoned food and breathe infernal gas, 
and extract the good and reject the poi- 
son, Then will our bodies, as well as 
our spirits, be like flames of fire, to resist 


vation to this extent for us, of soul and 
body. There is a union with Christ 
which will create an atmosphere of love 
all around us. So the Lord shall be a 
wall of fire round about us, and a glory in 
the midst.—Home-Talk. 





From the American Baptist. 
Book-Making in America. 

It is somewhat surprising to know that the 
number of houses now actually engaged in the 
publishing of books, not including periodicals, 
amounts to more than 200. About three- 
fourths of these are engaged in New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and Baltimore ; the balance 
being divided between Cincinnati, Buffalo, 
Auburn, Louisville, Chicago, St. Louis, and a 
few other places. There are more than 3,000 
booksellers, who dispense the publications of 
these 300, beside six or seven thousand apothe- 
caries, grocers and hardware dealers, who con- 
nect literature with drugs, molasses and nails, 

The best printing in America is probably 
done in Cambridge ; the best cloth binding in 
Boston, and the best calf and morocco in New 
York avd Philadelphia. In these two latter 
styles we are yet a long distance from Hayden, 
the pride of London. His fivish is supreme. 
There is nothing between it and perfection, 

Books have multiplied to such an extent in 








our country that it taker 750 peper mills with 
two thousand engines, in constant operation, 
to supply the printers, who work day and night 
endeavoring to keep their engagements with 
publishers. ‘hese tireless mills produced 270, 
000,000 pounds of paper the past year, which 
immense supply was sold for about $27,000, 
000. A pound and a quarter of rags are re- 
quired for a pound ot paper, and 400,000,000 
pounds were therefore consumed in this way 
last year. The cost of manufacturing a twelve 
months’ supply of paper fur the United States, 
aside from labor and rags, is computed at $49, 
900,000. 

Some idea of the stock required to launch a 
popular work may be gathered from Messrs. 
Longman’s ledger. ‘These gentlemen report 
that when 25,000 copies of Mr. Macaulay’s 
two recent volumes went flying all abroad trom 
Paternoster Row noless than 5,000 reams of 
paper, 6 tuns of pasteboard, and 7,000 yards 
of calico were swallowed up. 

Most of the large publishing houses now 
stereotype everything they intend to print. — 
The electrotyping process is largely employed, 
and an experiment is now being made in Bos- 
ton, of which we sha‘! hear more at some future 
time, which, if successful. will decrease the ex- 
pense of stereotyping about one-third. We 
have lately heard that a machine is in use in 
New York for type-setting. and that the second 
volume of Mr. Irving’s Lite of Washington 
was prepared for press by its aid. 

Four hundred years agua single book of 
gossiping fiction was suld betore the palace gate, 
in the French capital, for $1,500. The same 
amount of matter contained in this expensive 
volume the Harpers vow supply for twenty-five 
cents. Costly books, however, are not out of 
fashion, for we are glad to kuow that 1,700 
subscribers have already been obtained for 
Professor Ayassiz’s splendid new enterprise. 

The Harper estabishmert, the largest of 
our publishing houses, covers half au acre of 
ground. Ifold Mr. Caxton, who priuted those 
stories of the Trojan war so long ago, could 
follow the ex-Mayor of New York in one of 
his morning rounds in Franklin square, he 
wonld be, to say the least, a little surprised. — 
He would see in one room tie floor loaded with 
a weight of 150 tuns of presses. The elec- 
trotyping process would puzzle him somewhat ; 
the drying and pressing process would startle 
him ; the bustle would make his head ache, and 
the stock-room would finish him quite. 

An edition of Harper’s Monthly Magazine 
consists of 160,000 copies. Few persous have 
any idea how large a number this is, applied to 
an edition of a book. It is computed that if 
these magazines were to rain down, and one 
man should attempt to pick them up like chips, 
it would take him a fortnight to pick up the 
copies of cne single number, supposing him 
to pick up one every three seconds, and to 
work ten hours a day. 

The rapidity with which books are now man- 





ufacturod is almost incredible. A complete 


evil and purify the world, There is sal-_ 
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{copy of one of Bulwer’s novels, published 


across the water, in three volumes, and reproe 
daced here in one, was swept through the press 
in New York in fifty hours, and offered for sale 
smoking hot in the streets. The fabulous ed- 
ifice proposed by 2 Yankee from Vermont no 
longer seems an impossibility. ‘ Build the es- 
tablishment according to my plan,” said he ; 
‘drive a sheep in at one end and he shall im- 
mediately come out at the other, four quarters 
of lamb, a felt hat, a leather apron, and q 
quarto Bible.’ 

The life of an extensive publisher is of ne- 
cessity one of great labor, both of mind and 
body. He begins with the author and ends 
only with the purchaser. Between these two 
worthies there lies a world of detail known 
ouly to the ‘ Trade.’ Success to the useful 
ciaft! 





British Rallways, 
Mr. R. Stephenson, M. P., on taking the 
chair for the first time as President of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, banded in an 
address, which was read by the secretary, con- 
taining some interesting facts respecting the 
British railways. These he described as spread- 
ing, like a network, over Great Britain and 
Ire ‘and to the extent of 8,054 miles completed ; 
thus, in length they exceeded the ten chief 
rivers of Europe united, and more than enough 
of — rails was laid to make a belt of iron 
around the globe. ‘The cost of these lines had 
been £286,000,000.--equal. to one-third of 
the amount of the national debt. Already in 
two short years, there had been spent more 
than one-fourth of £286 ,000,000 in the war in 
which England was engaged; yet how small 
were the material advantages obtained by the 
war in comparison with the results secured by 
rtilways. The extent of the railway works 
was remarkable ; they had penetrated the earth 
with tunnels. tu the extent of more than fifty 
miles ; there were eleven miles of viaduct in the 
vicinity of the metrvpolis alone. The earth- 
works measured 550,900,000 cubic yards.— 
St. Paul’s, in comparison with the mountain 
this carth would reat. would be as a pigmy 
beside a giant, for it would form a pyramid a 
mile-and-a-balf in height, with a base larger 
than St. James’s park. Kighty millions of 
train miles were run annaally on the railways ; 
5,000 engines and 150,000 vehicles composed 
the working stock ; the engines, in a straight 
line, would extend trom London to Chatham ; 
the vehicles, from London ‘to Aberdeen; and 
the companies employed 90,400 -officers and 
servants, while the engines consumed annually 
2,000,000 tons of coals; so that in every 
minute of time 4 tons of coal flashed into steam 
20 tons of water,—an amount sufficient for the 
supply of the domestic and other wants of the 
town of Liverpool. The coal consumed was 
almost equal to the whole amount exported to 
foreign countries, and to. one-half of the annu- 
al cousumption of London. In 1854, 111, 
000,000 of passengers were conveyed on rail- 
ways; each passenger tiavelin: an average of 
12 miles. The old coaches carried an average 
of 10 passengers, and for the conveyance of 
300,000 passengers a-day, 12 miles each, there 
would have been required at least 10,000 
coaches and 120,000 horses. The receipts of 
the railways in 1854 amounted to £20,215, 
000; and there was no instance on record in 
which the reccipts of a railway had not been of 
continnous growth, even where portions of its 
traffic had beet abstracted by competition or 
new lines. The wear and tear was great ; 20, 
000 tons of iron required to be replaced an- 
nually ; and 26,000,000 sleepers annually per- 
ished ; 300,000 trees were annually felled to 
make good the loss of sleepers; and 300,000 
trees could be grown on little less than 5,000 
acres of forest land.—Englsh Paper. 





S:eep.—Observation and scientific experi- 
ment (says Dr. Hall) constantly confirm the 
fact that the brain is nourished and repaired 
during sleep. If, then, we have not sleep 
enough, the brain is not nourish: d, and like ev- 
erything else, when deprived of sufficient nour- 
ishment, withers and wastes away, until the 
power of sleep is Jost, and the man dwindles to 
skin and bone, or dics a maniac. The practi- 
cal inferences which we wish to impress upon 
the readers aretwo: 1. By all means sleep 
enough ; give all who are under you sleep 
enough, by requiring them to go to bed at some 
regular hour, and to get up at the moment of 
spontaneous waking in the morning. Never 
waken up any one, especially children, from a 
sound sleep, unless there is urgent necessity ; 
it is cruel to do so ; to prove this, we have on- 
ly to notice how fretful and unhappy a child is 
when waked up before the nap is out. 2. Ifthe 
brain is nourished during sleep, it must have 
most vigor in the morning; hence the morn- 
ing is the best time for study; for then the 
brain has most strength, most activity, and 
must work more clearly. 
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